CHUICKSHANK
Cruickshank had no such ambition. He loved the
Regiment as dearly as I did but, unlike me, he was
already bent on mairying and "settling down'. Either
he or I would be the next Adjutant: the Colonel had
made it clear that either of us would be satisfactory to
him but there was not a career for both of us in the
Regiment. The Adjutant would have a prior right to
nomination to the Staff College: both of us could not
expect to go there: we must settle between ourselves
which should stay. Before we left Ambala we had reached
a decision but, as close friends, we decided to make a
last long journey together before the parting of the ways.
He was killed while serving with our linked Regiment,
the 34th Sikh Pioneers, in the second battle of Ypres
on May 27th, 1915.1 (Between 1914 and 1913 nearly
half of all the officers and men whom I had known at
Ambala fell in war, or as Sikhs say, 'were of use3.)
Such being the background of our relationship we
could not have been better matched for the trip. I
excelled with the plane table and he with the camera,
I with a rifle and he with a shot-gun. Both of us were
inured to long marches and could climb barren hills for
many hours a day without fatigue; we were alike content
to live on lentils and rice, dates, and unleavened bread,
supplemented by whatever we could shoot; we brought no
camp-beds or tables with us and only one 40-pound tent,
which we pitched only when rain seemed likely, for it could
not fail to catch from afar the eye of potential thieves.
We left Bandar Abbas for Lar early in March with
one Persian servant, who rode a donkey and led or drove
a mule to carry all our kit. At the first stage on the road
we were overtaken by a mysterious Persian, mounted
upon a single mule, who announced that he would keep
us company. Suspecting him to be an agent of the
Russian Consul and, in any case, disliking the look of
1 IfecMuon, History of the Sikh Pioneers (1936),